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Bahian cuisine; the introduction of the quiabo, or okra plant; greater
utilization of the banana; a greater variety in the preparation of poul-
try and fish. A number of Portuguese or native dishes were modi-
fied in Brazil by the Negro mode of spicing food or by African cu-
linary technique; some of those that are most typically Brazilian
are the result of that technique, such as farofa;142 quibebe, or gourd
paste; and vatapd, a manihot paste with oil and pepper and fish or
meat.

The slaves employed in the Big Houses had highly specialized
functions, and two or sometimes three of them were always reserved
for work in the kitchen. Ordinarily these were enormous black
women, but occasionally they were male Negroes who were un-
suited for hard labor but who were without a rival in the preparation
of culinary sweets and confections. These latter were always very
effeminate; and some of them even wore beneath their man's clothing
a woman's lace-trimmed smock set off with a rose-colored ribbon,
while about their necks were strung feminine trinkets. They were
the great chefs of colonial times, as they still are today.

In Rio de, Janeiro nobles of the realm for long kept cooks brought
over from Lisbon. In those kitchens that were typically Brazilian, on
the other hand, those of the great patriarchal landowning families,
the one who, from the sixteenth century on, prepared the ragouts
and desserts was the male or female African slave. "The gentry of
times past," Manuel Querino tells us in The Culinary Art in Bahia,1*3
"very often, in expansive moments, would grant freedom to slaves
who had satiated their gullets with a variety of dishes, each more
tempting than the others; or they might prefer to give vent to their
philanthropic feelings by remembering' these servitors in certain
clauses of their wills. ... It was a common thing, at dinners of the
bourgeoisie, to drink a toast to the cook, accompanied by songs in
her honor, and she was invited to come into the dining-room and
receive the homage of the guests." 144

A number of foods in use in Brazil are purely or predominantly
African in origin. This is true in the north especially, in Bahia, Per-
nambuco, and Maranhao. Manuel Querino has noted those of Bahia,145

142 Farof'a is manihot meal mixed      Burton refers to these after-dinner
with hot butter or fat; at times mixed      songs of greeting to the cook as being
with eggs, meat, etc, (Translator.)          one of the most interesting and joy-

143 A Arte Culindria na Bam (Bahia,      ful features of the patriarchal feasts of
1928).                                                              yesteryear.

144 See also Richard Burton, op. cit          145 Op. cit.